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is full of light ; but if it be evil, the whole body 
is full of darkness—that it is for want of our eye 
being single enough unto Him, who is the Light 
and Life of men, that we are thus allowed to sit 
as in the region and shadow of death, having 
our eye like the eye of the fool, out after the 
perishing things of this world, and wandering in 
the darkness of it: and therefore we come to our 
religious meeting in this dark state, sit in it, 
and bring it over our assemblies, and go away, 
like the door upon its hinges, moving backwards 
and forwards, and never coming nearer. A fter- 
wards dear Mary Ridgeway stood up, and ex- 
pressed a like sense of the meeting: it was a 
time of brokenness and contrition to my spirit. 
This meeting, I thought, was a time of instruc- 
tion even to the unlearned, who might see and 
feel that the ministers of themselves could do 
nothing; nevertheless, through Divine regard 
being extended, we were latterly favored to- 
gether, to the comfort and refreshment I hope 
of many truly baptized ones present. 

7th.— Week-day Meeting in Dublin.—I have 
now concluded this visit, and though my way 
has been much in the deeps, often baptized for 
the dead, dry, and formal professors amongst 
us, the lukewarm and indifferent, the earthly- 
minded, who bring death and darkness to our 
assemblies,—and have had to sit as the people 
sit, and to go down and visit the precious seed 
of the kingdom, which is in bondage in the 
hearts of the people—though these were very 
trying, proving seasons, yet they were made 
profitable, purifying times, having, I believe, to 
wade and go deeper than heretofore to reath to 
that life which is hid with Christ in God. My 
painful travail in spirit was not in vain, for the 
wrestling seed was at times made to prevail, and 
the living spring to arise, to the comfort and re- 
freshment of the truly hungry and baptized 
spirits; this is an encouragement to persevere 
and wrestle till the day dawns and the shadows 
flee away. There seems to be too general a de- 
clension among those who should be of the fore- 
rank of the people, who, with the riches of this 
world and the anxious love of it, have let in a 
spirit of ease and indifferency as to those things 
which alone make for true peace. Yet I believe 
there are up and down a few substantial living 
members who love the Truth, are concerned for 
the promotion of it in the earth, and I hope are 
under a godly concern on their own accounts to 
keep their habitations in it, and their garments 
unspotted from the world. May these be in- 
creased, and experience a growth from one de- 
gree of strength unto another, that Zion may 
once more put on her beautiful garments, be- 
come as the garden enclosed, ard the desire and 
beauty of all nations. There are many beauti- 
ful and blooming youth of both sexes in many 
parts that seem to be under the lively impres- 
of the meeting, which I compared toa spring shut | sions of the heavenly visitation; my spirit was 
up, a fountain sealed—that there seemed to be; at times nearly united to some Z these, and 
little of the flowing of that river to be felt | warm desires were begotten in my heart for their 
amongst us, the streams whereof make glad the | preservation. May these remember their Creator 
whole heritage of God—that the light of the|in the days of their youth, when their offering 
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smelling incense to their God; for this end has 
He in his gracious condescension visited them, 
that they should be redeemed from the pollutions 
that are in the world, and that by giving up 
faithfully in this the day of their early visita- 
tion, and dwelling under the turnings of his holy 
hand, they may be fitted, qualified, and so be- 
come vessels of honor in his house, to his praise, 
and their own peace and consolation. But I 
was jealous over some of them, with a godly 
jealousy, lest they were not sufficiently sensible 
of the blessings bestowed upon them; they felt 
the warmth of the Sun of Righteousness shining 
upon them, and the precious unity of their living 
brethren and sisters—they were enjoying the 
comforts of this summer season, but not enough 
attending on the work in themselves to which 
they were called—were loitering in the market- 
place, and permitting the blessed day of God’s 
visitation to be passing by [unimproved], and 
the night stealing upon themin which the work 
cannot be done. To such this language is truly 
applicable——* Work while it is called to-day, 
lest darkness come upon you.” When the 
springs of love and dedication to God are dried 
up, and the tenderness of spirit lost in the cares 
of the world, they lose that dignity and true no- 
bility which this precious visitation would have 
crowned them with; instead of being covered 
with living zeal as with a cloak, and being made 
men and women for God, and testimony-bearers 
for his Truth, they become dry and formal pro- 
fessors, and and not receiving their daily fod 
from heaven which only can keep the soul alive 
unto God, they live upon their former experi- 
ences when the Lord’s candle shone upon them, 
are little better than burdens to the living, and 
their lives are without [the true] honor, their 
hearts not being right in the sight of God. a 
such as these dear visited ones prize their call- 
ing, and be willing to open to Him who has 
mercifully knocked at their door, seeking for 
entrance, that He may sup with them and they 
with Him—then indeed may it be said, “ Salva- 
tion is come to that house.” 

My beloved friend, Louisa Strangman, and I 
took each other in marriage on the 9th of Fourth 
Month, 1783, in a meeting for worship in Mount- 
mellick, after an engagement on my mind for 
her of about eight years’ continuance, which 
time had many deep and trying exercises in it, 
the prospect at times opening with clearness, 
and afterwards closing and shutting the door of 
hope. I was favored with her company nearly 
twenty-three years, much to my comfort and 
peeaiden When, under the counsels of Heav- 
enly wisdom, and in the Divine fear, man and 
woman are united together and become one in 
the Lord, baptized together, and drinking of 
the same cup that their Lord and Master drank 
of, being of one heart and one mind, dedicated 
to the Lord’s service, helping one another to 
obey his holy requirings without grudging— 
these when they are brought together, it is by a 
way they know not of, (neither the outward eye 
nor judgment of man can comprehend it), and 
walking by that faith which is the evidence of 
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John Conran. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

Twelfth Month 15th.— [After speaking of 
several meetings, and opportunities at Cork, he 
says] In all of these my covering was poverty, 
strippedness, and silence; under this dispensa- 
tion I grew uneasy and restless, which I believe 
increased it, till Gracious Condescension was 
pleased to show me that a quiet habitation was 
the safest and best dwelling, and here I was en- 
abled at this time to seek for and find rest to 
my wearied spirit. 

17th.—As we passed along in this city, I have 
felt my mind drawn in dear love to Friends 
here, and have been enabled in some families, 
through Divine favor and ability, to express 
some things to my own peace, and [ trust and 
hope to the edification one of another; this is 
renewed cause of thankfulness, when I remem- 
ber what I had been, and my present state of 
weakness, how unworthy I am to be made of 
any, or the least, use in my Lord’s family. Let 
his own works praise Him, but unto me belongs 
shame and confusion of face, and his mercies, 
they endure to his unworthy creature to this 
day. Amen—so be it! 

24th—Cork Week-day Meeting. My stay 
here was about twelve days, in much weakness 
and in much fear: a crumb from the heavenly 
table was at times mercifully afforded, which 
helped to sustain me when I appeared ready to 
perish. I think they proved profitable seasons, 
teaching me to suffer hunger and thirst, and 
therewith to be content, and bringing me to 
know in my own experience, nakedness, and 
who it was that should clothe me; so that I then 
could render praises and thanksgivings to Him 
to whom they are due. 

We left our dear friend R. V. here, to recruit 
under the hospitable roof of our kind friends 
Samuel Neale and wife, and set out for Youghal, 
Clonmel, Mountmellick, and the Provinte Meet- 
ing at Castle Dermot on the 4th of First Month, 
1783. In the meeting on First-day we sat near 
two hours in a painful silence, when I was fu- 
vored with a little strength to express my sense 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Bermuda Letters.—No. 2. 


Hamitton, Bermuda, Third Mo. 1891. 


On the topographical map of the bed of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the scale is necessarily a small 
one, and the islands appear as minute points, 
with slender perpendicular bases reaching down 
tu the bottom for support, and reminding one 
of the remark said to have been made by a per- 
son who being unduly pressed to admit that a 
certain island was a very good country, said 
“Yes, but one had to be careful about going 
out after night for fear of stepping off of it.” 
Thus the islands appear minute in comparison 
with the continents, but seem substantial when 
approached from the sea, and as the waters 
hide the wonderful columns on which the islands 
repose no sense of instability is experienced. 

The passengers on the steamer were a pleasant 
company and placed us under obligations for 
many kind attentions and manifestations of in- 
terest, but the climax was reached one morning 
by a refined and fine looking man placing one 
hand on my knee and pointing with the other 
to my wife, and saying, “ Excuse me, but I must 
tell you that the Quaker costume is one of the 
loveliest sights in the world to me,” with more 
not now remembered, excepting that his grand- 
futher and grandmother were Friends in Nan- 
tucket. | 

We were favored with a comfortable voyage, 
having the winds for the most part behind us 
and consequently our ship had only a gentle 
roll, and a graceful dipping and rising on the 


ocean waves, not inconvenient for passengers of 


average sailing abilities; and on the morning of 
the 8th, the Bermudas were before us, not as I 
supposed a low lying gentle sloping landscape, 
but as prominent rocks standing out of the sea 
in the distance. 

The general direction of the islands is east 
and west, but steamers from the north are un- 
able to pass directly to Hamilton in the central 
part because of the outlying reefs, but must go 
to the extreme eastern portion before reaching 
a safe channel, and this is so narrow that it is 
only travelled by daylight. 

The morning being almost cloudless, and the 
breeze mild and balmy, the bright sunshine 
brought out the blue color of the waters with 
most charming effect, and showed to great ad- 
vantage the cedar covered shores, and grassy 
hills set off with the white, and white roofed 
houses,—a peculiar and interesting feature of 
Bermuda landscapes. 

At the western end, the islands turn to the 
north, and then sweep round eastwardly for a 
few miles enclosing with a promontory of land 
near the centre, the harbor of Hamilton, Port 
Royal Bay, the Great Sound and Grassy Bay. 

We skirted the north shore till our course 
took us northwestwardly over to Grassy Bay, 
the usual anchorage of the islands. Here is the 
reat Dockyard of England’s Bermuda Naval 
Station, where lay great war vessels gayly dressed 
in flags and streamers from rail to masthead, 
with dipping ensigns saluting our steamer as we 
passed along on our route to Hamilton harbor. 

We could illy spare the time for the morning 
meal and the needful preparations for disem- 
barking from such a lovely sail as this glorious 
day and scenery afforded us; but about half- 
past eight our voyage was at an end, and we 
were at our dock. The ship draws too much 
water to fasten directly to the wharf or water 
wall, but is anchored stem and stern some 40 
feet, more or less, from it, and most of the pas- 


sengers awaited the slow process of hoisting out 
two spars from the shore, and the building of a 
bridge thereon by cross ties and planks; but 
those of us who were booked for the Princess 
Hotel, were passed down the outside of the 
steamer to a smaller steamer, the “Triton,” 
and in a few minutes landed at our hotel, a short 
half mile below, built on the rocks at the edge 
of the harbor. 

Shortly after reaching our pleasant quarters, 
our friends Jonathan E. Rhoads and wife called 
upon us, and we realized that though strangers 
in a strange land, we were not without life-long 
friends conveniently at hand. 

Our first surprise in Bermuda was its rocky 
nature and rugged, uneven surface, without 
plain or flat or field of any size to be seen, so far 
as we have yet observed : very unlike Barbadoes, 
which is also of coral growth ; none of the eleva- 
tions exceed 260 feet above the sea, but the 
general effect is very pleasing as we ride along 
the excellent roadways—now through rocky 
cuts, now gently descending or ascending by easy 
grades, and view on every side the hillsides set 
off with cedar trees and semi-tropical trees and 
bushes and pretty mansions on slope and sum- 
mit. 

Our first driver was intelligent and skilled in 
entertaining strangers, in showing the objects 
likely to interest. The Pride of India of course 
was pointed out, but at this season it is nothing 
to be proud of above its fellow trees, as its 
branches are bare, scrawny and without graceful 
lines of contour, but we understand its glory lies 
in its mature foliage. 

The great India Rubber tree in a private 
yard or garden, is carefully shown to strangers, 
with its far reaching branches standing almost 
horizontally in every direction from near the 
root, requiring a mechanical force to sustain 
from breakage which probably only the roots of 
an India rubber tree can supply. The “five 
sisters” or five royal palm trees adorn the 
grounds at another place, and palmettoes and 
all manner of species of palms abound in more 
or less profusion everywhere, and even high 
shooting bambvos in one place are to be seen 
by the roadside. 

“ What hast thou that thou hast not received,” 
however applies to most of those objects of in- 
terest in Bermuda, as they have been brought 
to her soil and have been contented with her 
climate; but she has adopted children fully at 
home in her latitudes, as geraniums crown her 
walls, roses bloom 12 months in the year; she 
uses the oleander bushes for hedges by the mile, 
and has specimens of it on her commons that 
our gardens at home can seldom equal. 

The buildings are pointed out as we ride 
through the town, and their uses, history and 
associations or occupants named ; but asit would 
require 50 Hamiltons with the remaining popu- 
lations of the whole Bermudian Dominions to 
equal one Philadelphia or New York, and there 
are no signs of excessive wealth to be seen, 
though not deficient in those of competence, 
thrift, and all that is needed for comfort, the 
buildings are not upon the scale of great cities. 

. The pleasant weather of the 8th continued all 
the week with surprising steadiness of the ther- 
mometer: the minimums of 24 hours recorded 
at Gibb’s Hill Light Station being 64 for three 
days, 62 for two days, and 66 for one day, with 
62 to 70 for the noon temperatures,—which 
figures with moderate breezes, left little to be 
desired for climate. Cold weather as we call it 
here, however, set in on the 15th,—with 54 
for a minimum and 60 for a maximum, and a 


northwest wind prevailing—bearable it is true, 
but not so balmy as we desire when seekin 
Southern climes. We learn that the Twelft 
Month of last year and First of this were de- 
lightful weather, but the Second Month, and 
first week of this month, cool and rainy. 

Last week the steamer Halifax, from Boston, 
with a large excursion party of the Grocers’ 
Association en route for Jamaica, dropped an- 
chor in Grassy Bay, and the passengers, 180 
in number, landed for a short visit to these is- 
lands, and, with a great Cricket Match going 
on between a Philadelphian team of cricketers 
and the military officers, matters were active 
and satisfactory to hotel keepers, liverymen and 
all lovers of excitement of the kind. 

The harbor affords those of our party who are 
fond of boating, and are able for it, much plea- 
sure and interest as we row around its shores, 
and islands, and nooks, and coves, and we de- 
light to watch the little fish whirling about in 
the transparent waters, and the shell-fish and 
star-fish fast anchored on the rocky bottom, re- 
fusing to move either for cane or oar. The star- 
fish are puny little things, and the waters hard- 
ly as prolific of animal or vegetable life as we 
expected to find, but the little we see is full of 
interest and quite the match of our store of 
knowledge of Natural History. 

A Grammar School held its annual sports on 
the 13th, and as where children go for exhi- 
bition is a good place to see the parents, we went 
to “ Tucker’s Field” to get an insight into Ber- 
mudian progress in “ Physical culture,” and an 
eyesight of the Bermudian families. The play- 
ground was staked and roped off in an admir- 
able location, a soft sodded field surrounded with 
cedar trees which shaded the numerous specta- 
tors, or, as the Gazette states, the large and dis- 
tinguished gathering” by whose presence the 
“ boys were honored.” 

The Bermudians are a good countenanced 
people of full average physical stature, and ap- 
parent vigor. The men mostly sunburned and 
perhaps somewhat ruddy, and many heavily 
bearded—the women are tanned but hale, and 
neither show the fresh rosy complexions of 
English people or healthy Americans. Some- 
where I have read the women claim their com- 
plexions are due to their Island home being the 
same for them as for one always at sea. The 
soldiers, of whom there are not a few, however 
look young and rosy, but perhaps their sojourn 
is not long enough to salt down their com- 
plexions. 

The smaller boys for the most part were well 
formed and apparently vigorous, and so were 
some of the larger ones, and very good counte- 
nances were the rule. The girls were not em- 
braced in the exercises, but were in the onlook- 
ers, and were an interesting and good-looking 
class. The Superintendent of the school in- 
formed that their physical culture training at 
the school was not yet perfected—only an hour 
in the week being given to drill, but with cricket 
playing every day—but he hoped soon to have 
better and more systematic arrangements, and 
to be able to show better work. The older boys 
showed the need for these improvements, as 
their military drill and cricket work had not 
given them that harmonious development which 
modern school training will effect. We did not 
arrive at the commencement of the sports, or 
stay till the close. 

Arcot in athletic sports are undesirable, as 
there is a temptation for violent exertion and 
consequent injury; but if moderation can be 
maintained, athletic training is a helpful train- 








ing for the body, which in turn reacts advanta- 
geously upon the brain, assisting it to bear the 
unavoidable strain of the high-pressure age we 
are living in. 

One morning I essayed to visit the fish mar- 
ket, which consists of a few fishing-boats at the 
harbor wall; but beyond a very few fish with 
pretty red spots, there was little to be seen in 
that line, and I turned from them to the Parlia- 
ment House near by, and visited the Legislative 
Council chamber, which is a handsome room, 
with carved wainscoting and doors, and twelve 
comfortable chairs around a central table for 
the members of Council and the Executive 
officers of the Government, who sit with them. 

This is a little kingdom, and conducted with 
corresponding ceremony. 

The janitor, speaking of the chair in which 
the governor sat when he gave the opening ad- 
dress to Parliament from the “throne,” drew 
my attention to a high-backed, comfortable- 
looking cloth-covered chair—on the throne— 
which was a plain platform, two steps from the 
level of the floor. I realized my simplicity on 
intimating I did not see sufficient chairs in the 
room to seat the Assembly, when it attended, 
by hearing that the members all stood on such 
occasions. Handsome full length portraits of 
young George I II and his queen, Charlotte, hung 
on the side of the room, the frame ornamented 
on top, as the janitor pointed out to me, by the 
carving of the rose, the thistle and the sham- 
rock beneath the crown. The government-room 
adjoining the chamber, contains a piece of cab- 
inet-work of native cedar, which, though only 
a washstand, when the cover was lifted, was 
very beautiful and ornamental. 

To an American the titles of Englishmen, 
with their “excellencies,” their “ worships,” their 
“honorables,” and their what not else for pre- 
fixes, and, with their suffixes too numerous to 
mention, seem strange appendixes of their 
names; but Americans must be careful of criti- 
cising, for, omitting the absurd titles of officers 
of our secret beneficial societies, there is a grow- 
ing tendency towards using titles of various 
kinds; and as for the letters the college men 
and college women of the various professions 
are now appending to their names, there is a 
probability the alphabet may soon be exhausted 
in supplying them. 


“The Haste to Be Rich.” 


“The power that wealth gives is not a power 
to be happy, but a power to obtain certain arti- 
cles which are supposed to contribute to happi- 


ness. ‘To a certain extent it is true that these 
do so contribute; but it is equally true that 
very many of them delude the purchaser, and 
minister only to his care and sorrow. The 
splendid establishment, grand houses in city 
and country, troops of attendants, rich ban- 
quets, gay equipage, princely yachts, are very 
dazzling as a sight to the poor, but they who 
have these things soon tire of them. There is 
no permanent ministry of pleasure in them, be- 
cause the soul’s content must have a more solid 
and spiritual foundation than material wealth 
can purchase. So far as wealth preserves from 
the distressing circumstances of poverty, it may 
be said to minister to happiness, for it then re- 
moves a provocation to discontent; and, more- 
over, so far as wealth enables a grand soul to 
help the unfortunate or advance the higher in- 
terests of mankind, it may be said to minister 
to happiness; but these are the only two con- 
ditions: of such a ministry. In the first one, 
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all who have riches can participate; but in the 
second, it is only the grand soul that can enjoy 
the result, and that grand soul would have been 
happy without the wealth. How different is the 
truth of this analysis from the common idea 
that wealth has in itself a magic power to make 
a man happy. 

Now, when we look at the other side of the 
picture, and see how many circumstances calcu- 
lated to produce unhappiness, wealth intro- 
duces, we have to discount largely the little 
benefit which we have found in its possession. 
From without are jealousies and envies in va- 
rious forms, with their accompanying sneers, 
slanders, and impugnings of motive; also the 
incessant applications from cranks and loafers, 
as well as from the worthy, for donations; the 
prying curiosity of the public and reporters 
into the minutie of private life; the ill-dis- 
guised expectancy of heartless heirs; the dan- 
gerous, though unreasonable enmity of the ig- 
norant rabble; the settled attitude of the shop- 
keeper and the employé for plunder, and the 
perilous conspicuity in time of public disorder. 
From within are the daily cares of managing 
the large estate, involving examination of in- 
vestments, the testing of character in subordi- 
nates, the watching of markets, the intricacies 
of bargains and covenants, and the personal 
drudgery of details. Then, there is the constant 
conviction, unless the conscience is seared, that 
this style of life is not what a human soul was 
made for, that it utterly fails to answer the 
great end of being; that it is an entanglement 
in magnificent trifles, and a waste of time and 
talents. Then, again, there is the fear of losses," 
anxiety with regard to speculations, absorption 
in thought marring social intercourse with its 
pleasures and benefits, and the foreboding that 
the riches will one day all be gone. To these 
evils, experienced consciously and painfully by 
the man of great wealth, is to be added an evil 
to which, alas! he is indifferent, but which is, 
perhaps, in the end the greatest evil of all.— 
He is lifted up out of all sympathy with his 
fellow man. He cannot understand the wants 
of the poor; nor can he, through such an expe- 
rience as the many have, and the sympathy thus 
created, have his soul expand and strengthen. 
The benefit of the common humanity is largely 
lost to him, and he does not grow, but shrivels. 
Surely this is not the road to happiness, and 
the eagerness for wealth on the part of men is 
a fearful mistaking of the way. 

We have considered the possession of riches 
in its best form. We have not used as a factor 
in the case what is found so generally in man, 
the readiness to use wealth wickedly to minister 
to base passions, to injure personal enemies, to 
make corners and control markets, to purchase 
votes in legislatures, and to pervert judgment. 
We purposely omitted to use this in our argu- 
ment, for we wished to speak of riches in their 
necessary sequences, and not in what the evil 
heart of man puts into them. We might have 
added, however, in this list of necessary se- 
quences (the exceptions are so few), that the 
wealth is piled up by the father for the ruin of 
the children, who, free from all incentive to 
work, give themselves up to selfish enjoyments 
that destroy both body and soul. 

What is the inevitable result to himself? His 
eye cannot be taken off the distant goal, or he 
will lose his bearings and inevitably fail, for the 
distance of the goal multiplies the conditions 
and sequences that enter into the race. Hence 
his whole being must be absorbed in the one 
thing. Mental improvement and social culture 


must be denied. In such a process the mind 
must necessarily shrink, and the disposition be. 
come blunted. The man dwarfs as the money. 
maker grows. The healthy enjoyment of intel- 
lectual exercise, the increase of general knowl- 
edge, the pleasures of observation in nature and 
art, the genial followship of enlightened men, 
and the mellowness of attrition with the world’s 
varieties, are all impossible when the gold-hunt 
is entered on. The germs of broadness, benevo- 
lence and sympathy, which were in the soul at 
the start, are all smothered, for, if allowed to 
grow, they would seriously interfere with the 
arrival at El Dorado. It is for this reason that 
a man, as he gains riches, becomes close and 
miserly. He has constructed a fortress of self- 
ishness in which he is impregnable. The few 
conspicuous exceptions to this rule by no means 
invalidate it. That some men have successfully 
resisted this law of tendency is to their honor, 
but still the law remains.”—Howard Crosby, in 
The Forum. 


1842, First Month 24th, Second-day—At our 
Spring Quarterly Meeting at Poole, in the year 
1823, my mouth was first opened in public min- 
istry, with these words only: “ How great is 
thy goodness which Thou hast laid up for them 
that fear Thee,—for them that hope in Thy 
mercy!” The sweet calm that overspread my 
spirit, after the utterance of them, no language 
can describe. Such a tendering sense of the 
Lord’s mercy as effectually cast out for the time 
all reasoning, continued with me through the 
day and for some time afterwards, Years of 
discipline and baptisms of spirit, known to no 
one but myself, preceded the surrender. To my 
natural feelings such a thing seemed impossi- 
ble; but at length, after enduring for a long 
season and in different ways the chastening rod, 
the Lord was pleased to show me that which is 
impossible with men is possible with God, and 
to give me such a sense of his love and such a 
portion of sweet peace in the performance of 
his will, as I have never dared to deny in the 
many seasons of proving and temptation that 
have since been experienced. 

For some time after this the offerings of a 
like kind were not frequent, and usually a text 
of Scripture only; but, as the desire was kept 
alive to be subject to the Lord’s forming hand, 
openings were gradually enlarged; and, in the 
year 1825, Friends at Poole and Southampton 
Monthly Meeting thought it right to express 
their unity by a record on their books. It was 
not my lot to have much human help at that 
period ; not many near whose stations in the 
church were likely to lead them to extend either 
council or encouragement; and such was the 
difficulty I felt in speaking anything of my own 
exercises, that even my affectionate sister, whose 
care for me was almost maternal, was but little 
acquainted with them. Some of this excessive 
delicacy (as we love to call it,) might be, I be- 
lieve, the result of pride and of secret unwil- 
lingness to be as a fool for Christ’s sake; and it 
probably did, at times, deprive me of the judi- 
cious advice of those more experienced ; but I 
aim ready to think it is, on the whole, safer than 
seeking after much communication. 

The Lord is very tender and compassionate 
towards those whom He is pleased to lead in the 
path of Gospel obedience. If the eye be di- 
rected to Him in the watchful desire to know 
his will, He will not fail to apply both his cor- 
recting and supporting hand; nevertheless, I 
have ever esteemed it an especial privilege to 
those who are called to speak in public, to have 
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the care and counsel of their friends extended 
to them. Before this trial of my own faith, I 
was permitted to see the danger of those who 
exercise a gift in the ministry, looking too much 
for the expression of unity or commendation ; 
and now the Lord was pleased to show me that 
such a course would be eminently unsafe for 
me. Throughout the whole course of my small 
experience, I have ever found it needful to be 
very guarded in this matter. The unity of 
those who have judgment, and whose office it 
peculiarly is to extend help to the poor minis- 
ter, in whatever way they may see it to be need- 
ful, has always been very precious to me; and 
there have been seasons when the judicious, 
well-timed expression of it has been indescriba- 
bly helpful to a mind peculiarly open to the 
assaults of unbelief, and, at seasons, sorely buf- 
feted of Satan. So that I cannot help earnestly 
desiring our dear Friends in the station of elder 
may be found discharging the important trust 
committed to them, whether in the way of en- 
couragement or of counsel. The feeling may 
seem to themselves so small as to be scarcely 
worth the expression ; but “a word spoken in 
due season, how good is it!” Their burden and 
exercise is of vast importance to the vital wel- 
fare of the body.— Memoirs of Maria Fox. 





SELECTED. 


THE SNOW BIRD. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Where doth the snow-bird sleep? 

The stormy winter’s om comes on apace, 

Thick falls the snow—knows it a sheltered place 

Where it can snugly creep, 

And, safe and warm, its dusty pinions fold ? 

Where doth He hide his snow-birds from the cold? 

All day the dark-winged flock 

About my window, hopping, chirping, come 

Asking of Tinylu a seed, a crumb 

From his abundant stock. 

The yellow, pampered captive from the Isles 

Where summer with perpetual verdure smiles, 

Welcomes these wanderers through the winter’s storm, 

And fain would share with them his shelter warm. 

With small, faint song, 

With twitter, and with low and pleasant hum, 

Hungry and bold, nimble and brave, they come, 

Swept with the snow along. 

They frolic in the snow,— 

They dance with the white flakes, 

And every small foot makes 

In the pure covering its tiny track ; 

While stars and spangles deck each little back,— 

They frolic in the snow 

That falls so thickly round 

O’er all the frozen ground ; 

But do the gay ones know 

Where they this freezing night may hide away, 

And all securely until morning stay ? 

Close to the glass they creep, 

In at the panes they peep, 

Holding strange Masonry with Tinylu ; 

And their enticing ways, 

And all their antic plays, 

Are full in the lone captive’s charmed view. 

They see the shadows fall, 

And to each other call, 

And Tinylu replies and tries to go 

Out to the hardy brood, 

With whom he shares his food, 

The little dusky elves that haunt the snow, 

Eagerly, but in vain 

He smites the window pane— 

Oh! foolish little bird, where would thou fly ? 

Thy nest is safe and warm, 

Nought shall my Birdie harm, 

But out in the cold snow he soon would die. 

Where do the snow-birds sleep ? 

Where doth He safely keep 

His hardy, happy, little winter sprites ? 

I know their haunts by day— 

But see—they haste way— 

Where does He shelter them these stormy nights ? 
—Our Dumb Animals. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
EARTH’S TRIALS ARE COMPARA- 
TIVELY TRANSIENT. 


Where now the anxious heart, the troubled head, 
In the low hovel or escutcheoned halls ; 
That round their homes a gloomy influence shed, 
’Mid Pompeii’s courts or Herculaneum’s walls? 
Where now the thousands who with martial tread 
the wild Alps, pursued their stormy way ; 
Or from the flames of burning Moscow fled, 
Saw their last sunset on that fearful day? 
The famished soldier by his crippled steed, 
Around beholds a boundless waste of snow; 
In each sad face his certain fate can read, 
As from his side his sorrowing comrades go. 
The anxious crowds that throng;the vessel’s deck, 
See the dull smoke from smoldering flames ascend, 
Awful but short their woes, for soon the wreck 
Confirms their fears, and all their sufferings end. 
See the lone prisoner where stern justice’s hands 
Have fixed the seal that marks his certain fate ; 
O’erwhelmed by fear the trembling culprit stands 
Conscious of guilt, that guilt to expiate. 
The earthquake’s awful fulminating force, 
The fierce tornado, the loud thunder’s roll, 
Strike terror and amazement in their course, 
As trembling nature reels from pole to pole. 
Though these dread woes may justly wake our fears, 
They are but trifles in the mighty sum, 
That to the truly wakened soul appears 
On the close confines of the world to come. 
They are but transient, quickly pass us by, 
We feel their rigor as they move along; 
A moment suffer, heave the burning sigh, 
Sink and are lost amid the general throng. 
All pass time’s borders to another state 
To learn the secret of their certain doom ; 
The rich, the r, the humble and the great, 
Beyond the boundaries of the silent tomb; 
And “ bide the audit” which we there shall know, 
What then that is and must forever be; 
Of joy eternal, or eternal woe, 
Through endless ages of futurity. 
And even here while passing through the storm 
There is a refuge where the soul can rest, 
Serenely peaceful view impending harm, 
Calm as an infant on its parent’s breast. 
C. S. Corr. 
West Cuestrer, Third Mo. 2lst, 1891. 





For ‘‘ Tus Frienv.” 
Some Considerations on Gospel Ministry in the 
Society of Friends. 


The writer has long been deeply impressed 
with the importance of maintaining our testi- 
mony on this subject, and desires therefore to 
remind his friends of the high profession we 
make in relation to it. It is not enough that we 
admit sound doctrine in the terms in which it 
is expressed, but that we should, beyond all 
other things, be found in the practice of it. In 
order to bring the subject to view I design to 
make a few quotations from the works of some 
of the most valuable writers in our Society ; not 
that authority for the doctrine or the practice 
rests upon their testimony—but for the reason 
that they have expressed our principles with a 
clearness that cannot fail, I think, to reach the 
understanding of those who may read them. It 
must be obvious that in a meeting gathered for 
worship under our profession—where those as- 
sembled are engaged to wait upon the Lord—if 
vocal exercises are entered upon that have been 
brought to meeting, suggested to the mind by 
passing events or conversation on some subject, 
or on the character of some individual, or which 
may be suggested by location or by a morning 
Scripture reading, but which have not been re- 
quired by the Head of the Church, such com- 
munications must appear to those who are quali- 
fied to try and to taste words, as out of the right 
order, and must cause an interruption to the 
proper exercise of those who are rightly con- 
cerned in such meetings, and cannot be justly 
regarded as Gospel ministry. 


Interesting discourse may be thus introduced 
and the doctrine advanced may not contradict 
any branch of our testimony, and: yet may be 
wholly out of harmony with the proper exercise 
of a meeting, and cannot have the unity of that 
One Spirit by which all the true members of 
the Church are baptized into one body, and all 
made to drink of that one Spirit. 

In carrying out this concern the writer de- 
sires to call attention to the following passages 
taken from the writings of Wm. Penn, which 
may be followed by extracts from the writings 
of other Friends on the same subject. 


“ And first, as to you my beloved and much 
honored brethren in Christ, who are in the exer- 
cise of the ministry; O, feel life in your minis- 
try ! let life be your commission, your well-spring 
and treasury on all such occasions; else you 
well know, there can be no begetting to God, 
since nothing can quicken or make people alive 
to God, but the life of God: and it must be a 
ministry in and from life, that enlivens any peo- 
ple to God. We have seen the fruit of all other 
ministry, by the few that are turned from the 
evil of their ways. It is not our parts, or mem- 
ory, or the repetition of former openings, in our 
own will and time, that will do God’s work. 
A dry doctrinal ministry, however sound in 
words, can reach but the ear, and is but a dream 
at the best: there is another soundness, that is 
soundest of all, viz: Christ the power of God. 
He is the key of David, that opens and none 
shuts, and shuts, and none can open ; as the oil 
to the lamp, and the soul to the body, so is that 
to the best of words: which made Christ to say, 
My words, they are Spirit and they are life; 
that is, they are from life, and therefore they 
make you alive that receive them. If the dis- 
ciples, who had lived with Jesus, were to stay at 
Jerusalem, until they received it, much more 
must we wait to receive before we minister, if 
we will turn people from darkness to light, and 
from Satan’s power to God. 

“TI fervently bow my knees to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may 
always be like minded, that you may ever wait 
reverently, for the coming and opening of the 
Word of life, and attend upon it in your minis- , 
try and service, that you may serve God in his 
spirit. And be it little or be it much, it is well; 
for much is not too much, and the least is enough, 
if from the motion of God’s Spirit ; and without 
it, verily, ever so little is too much, because to 
no profit. 

“For it is the Spirit of the Lord immediately, 
or through the ministry of his servants, that 
teacheth his people to profit; and to be sure, so 
far as we take Fim along with us in our ser- 
vices, so far we are profitable and no further. 
For if it be the Lord that must work all things 
in us for our salvation, much more is it the Lord 
that must work in us for the conversion of others. 
If therefore it was once a cross to us to speak, 
though the Lord required it at our hands, ‘et it 
never be so to be silent, when He does not.” 

“ Wherefore, brethren, let us be careful neither 
to out-go our Guide, nor yet to loiter behind 
Him; since he that makes haste, may miss his 
way, and he that stays behind, lose his guide. 
For even those who have received the word of 
the Lord, had need to wait for wisdom, that the 
may see how to divide the word aright: whic 
_— implieth, that it is possible for one who 

as received the word of the Lord, to miss in the 
dividing and application of it, which must come 
from an impatience of spirit, and a self-working, 
which makes an unsound and dangerous mix- 
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in line, and marched over—and soon every ant 
was eating pie.— Chicago Tribune. 

After Orchids—Charles Andre gives an ac- 
count of his experiences when on a botanical 
expedition by the shores of the river Amboan, 
which, though interesting to read when safe at 
home, gives a good idea of the unexpected dan- 
gers often incurred by botanical collectors. 

Andre was in search of Cologyne asperata, 
and happened to be in a Dyak hut when the 
natives were sorting rice, preparatory to sowing 
it. In the evening a noisy procession entered 
the hut, and the females who were among them 
laid with much ceremony large bouquets and 
garlands of the longed-for orchid on and around 
the stores of rice. Such was the quantity of 
the blooms that the perfume was so powerful as 
to drive the explorer out of the house to spend 
the night in his boat. He afterward heard that 
seed-time as well as harvest is an important 
season to the natives, who are dependent on 
their crops, and that he witnessed rejoicings 
caused by the abundance that year of the Ce- 
logyne asperata blooms, which were believed to 
herald an equally fertile harvest. When, some 
time after, Andre returned to the spot with 
(among other treasures,) a load of the all-im- 
portant orchid, he found himself the subject of 
passionate grief and hatred, and that his only 
chance of safety was in a generous distribution 
of money and tobacco and a speedy flight. He 
had, in the opinion of the Dyaks, committed an 
act of sacrilege in gathering plants sacred to 
them and whose lives they believed were in 
some way connected with their own.— Garden 
and Forest. 





» — Ttems., 


Progress of Temperance.—In the last of his “ Mon- 
day Lectures” in Boston this season, Joseph Cook 
spoke largely on the subject of temperance, and 
gave some facts that were cheering. Among others 
was the fact that scientific instruction on the evils 
of alcohol is now given in the schools of thirty-three 
States. He also declared that of his knowledge, 
great progress had recently been made in foreign 
countries in condemnation of narcotics and stimul- 
ants. A still more astonishing and comforting 
statement is that made by Caine, a member of the 
English Parliament, who has just returned from 
the East, and who said in hasken lately that over 
10,000 liquor shops had been closed in India alone. 
The agitation is not without good results. 


False Doctrine.—“ Every one who is baptized, [in 
water] whether a man or woman, is a son of God,” 
said a preacher at the midday Lenten services at 
St. Paul's church, in Philadelphia. It is a some- 
what singular fact that in the six passages in the 
New Testament, in which the phrase rendered 
“sons of God” occurs, there is not the faintest al- 
lusion to baptism. The sonship could not have 
been begotten of baptism, or there would not have 
been such absolute silence in regard to the effectual 
means used in the great change by which the chil- 
dren of the evil one became the sons of God. Or 
how could Paul say in bis letter to the Corinthians, 
“T thank God that I baptized none of you,” if it 
were possible that he could be rightly construed as 
saying, “I thank God that I made none of you the 


sons of God.” The theory limps dreadfully.— The 
Presbyterian. 


New Jersey Methodist Conference.—At the Annual 
Conference of the New Jersey Methodist ministers, 
the following resolutions (among others) were 
adopted :— 

_ “Resolved 3. That, since our church brands all 
license as a sin, we hold that the proper attitude of 
Christians toward the whole license system is one 
of uncompromising opposition. 

“4. That while we do not advise the taking of 
partisan politics into the pulpit, yet on this most 
important of all political issues, we call upon our 


ministers to pronounce most emphatically against 
any party, that, in its platform or legislative acts, 
provides by license or otherwise for the continu- 
ance of the drink traffic and affords no protection 
against its ravages. 

“Resolved 5. That we emphatically declare our- 
selves in favor of that political party, of whatever 
name or title, that will incorporate in its party plat- 
form the principle of Prohibition of the liquor 
traffic ; ond that we will not cast our votes for any 
man, however solemn his pledges to aid the cause 
of temperance, who will permit himself to be a can- 
didate for office in a party whose platform favors 
liquor interests by license or other methods of reg- 
ulation; but that here and now we solemnly re- 
cord our votes for Prohibition pure and simple.” 


Gloucester.—The town of Gloucester, nearly op- 
posite Philadelphia, has long been noted as a place 
of dissipation. Saloons, gambling houses and race- 
courses have attracted to it large numbers of the 
lowest classes of people. Hitherto all efforts to 
check these evils have been unsuccessful, but a 
more systematic and determined effort has lately 
been commenced, which seems likely to be attended 
with some success. It is announced in the papers, 
that those controlling the race-course have decided 
to close it for the present, and that the gambling 
houses have closed their doors. 


Consciousness of our insufficiency should 
drive us to the Fountain of all strength and 
power. It should meeken and humble us, and 
give new life to our prayers. 





TRUE religion is seated in the heart: that is 
the centre from which all the lines of right 
practice must diverge. 
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The Devil's Mission of Amusement, is the some- 
what startling title of a strong protest against 
the attempt to attract people into the Church 
by providing some form of amusement for those 
who are not sufficiently anxious for the salva- 
tion of their souls, to be drawn by higher mo- 
tives. The author is Archibald C. Brown, for 
many years a minister in London. 

In speaking of the gradual, but rapid change 
which has taken place in this respect, he says: 
“ From ‘speaking out,’ as the Puritans did, the 
Church has gradually toned down her testi- 
mony ; then winked at and excused the frivoli- 
ties of the day. Then she has tolerated them 
in her borders, and now she has adopted them 
and provided a home for them, under the plea 
of ‘reaching the masses and getting the ear of 
the people.’ The devil has seldom done a clev- 
erer thing than hinting to the [professing ] Church 
of Christ that part of her mission is to provide 
entertainment for the people, with a view to 
winning them into her ranks.” 

A. C. Brown contends that providing amuse- 
ment for the people is nowhere spoken of in 
Holy Scripture, as one of the functions of the 
Church ; that it is in direct antagonism to the 
teaching and life of Christ and all his apostles; 
and that it utterly fails to effect the desired end 
among the unsaved ; but it works havoc among 
the young converts. 

The doctrine of Christ was one of outspoken 
antagonism to the world:—‘If ye were of the 
world, the world would love his own; but be- 
cause ye are not of the world, but I have chosen 
you out of the world ;—therefore the world 
hateth you.” 


“When many of his disciples went back, be- 
cause of the searching nature of his preaching, 
I do not find there was any attempt to increase 
a diminished congregation y resorting to some- 
thing more pleasant to the flesh. I do not hear 
Him saying, ‘We must keep up the gatherings 
anyway: so run after those friends, Peter, and 
tell them we will have a different style of service 
to-morrow. Something very short and attractive ; 
with little, if any, preaching. To-day was a service 
for God, but to-morrow we will have a pleasant 
evening for the people.’” 

The teaching of the Apostles is similar to 
that of their Master :—“ Be not conformed to 
this world ; but be ye transformed,” is the word 
of command to the Romans. “Come out from 
among them, and be ye separated, and touch no 
unclean thing,” is the call to the Corinthians. 
James declares, that “the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God.” John says, “If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is 
not in him.” 

The triumphs of the early Church were large- 
ly won through the faithful obedience of those 
whom the Lord commissioned to declare the 
truths of the Gospel to the people—his Divine 
power accompanying their labors—as it is re- 
corded, “ The Lord added daily to the Church, 
such as should be saved.” “The hand of the 
Lord was with “the men of Cyrene, who so 
spake to the Grecians, that a great number be- 
heved and turned to the Lord.” 

We have read this suggestive little pamphlet 
with much interest. So far as we know, the 
Society of Friends, at least in its more conserv- 
ative branches, is pretty clear of the evils de- 
nounced in it. Yet we may profitably heed the 
cautions it contains, and be on our guard against 
a tendency which is manifesting itself, to excuse 
our younger members from those restraints, 
and testimonies which were required of their 
fathers by the Spirit of Christ. Full submis- 
sion to the Lord’s will is an essential requisite 
to the attainment of peace, or to much growth 
in the life of religion. Where any teachers 
arise, who endeavor to persuade the visited 
children of the Lord, that it is no longer need- 
ful to walk in the narrow path of self-denial, 
and that they may indulge themselves with 
greater liberties than the Truth formerly per- 
mitted, such teachers should be turned from as 
seducers from the right way. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Stratres.—On the evening of First-day, the 
12th instant, in Chicago, a fire broke out in a stable, 
which it destroyed. The flames spread to a Dime 
Museum and a theatre, which were in full blast at the 
time, and the audiences were panic stricken but no 
lives were lost, only two persons being injured in the 
rush to escape. Worse was averted by the heroism 
of a policeman, named Sheeby, who held the fright- 
ened people under control at the point of a revolver. 
The total loss is estimated at more than three-quarters 
of a million dollars. During the progress of the fire a 
sidewalk collapsed, and two persons were injured, one, 
a woman, perhaps mortally. A boy is also believed to 
have perished by the fall of a wall of a furniture 
factory. All the monkeys in the museum were burned 
alive. 

Among the patents issued by the Patent Office on 
the 7th instant, were 17 to G. F. Simonds, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. This is the largest number granted to 
one man in a single day for many years, but the case is 
also interesting because the inventor has, it is claimed, 
successfully solved the problem of applying the prin- 
ciple of ball bearings to the heaviest machinery. 
Hitherto it has only been possible to use these bear- 
ings on bicycles and very light machinery. 

Phineas T. Barnum, the great showman, died at his 
home, in Bridgeport, Connecticut, on the evening of 
the 7th instant. He was in the 81st year of his age. 





Reports from a number of counties in Southern In- 
diana show that peaches, plums and pears have not 
been injured by the frost, and give promise of an 
abundant yield. 

Governor Burke, of North Dakota, in speaking of 
the crop outlooks in that State, says: “The indications 
are the best for seven years, and I believe the wheat 
crop in North Dakota this year will be the largest 
ever known there.” 

The total number of deaths in New York city for 
the week ending at noon on the 11th inst., was 1216, 
as against 1100 for the preceding week; 83 of these 
were due to bronchitis, as against 60 last week, and 
299 to pneumonia, as against 224. The total mortality 
for the 24 hours ending at noon on the 11th, was 174, 
including 22 cases where the grip was the contributing 
cause; 108 persons died from the grip in conjunction 
with other maladies, as against 40 last week. 

It is figured that on the shipment of $1,000,000 
worth of gold coin in an Atlantic voyage, “there is 
loss by rubbing something between $1000 and $2000.” 

Mary T. Burton, postmistress, was elected Police 
Judge at Jamestown, Cloud County, Kansas, and Jessie 
McCormick, at Burr Oaks, Jewell County. Both are 
strong Prohibitionists. M.'T. Burton is the wife of a 
prominent politician, who died from the effects of 
strong drink. She is especially bitter against the 
traffic in liquors. 

In the Senate of Pennsylvania on the 8th instant, 
the Meek bill providing for the granting of liquor 
licenses on the basis of population was passed—27 
to 15. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 435, 
being 25 less than last week, and 29 more than the cor- 
responding week last year. Of this number, 50 died 
of pneumonia; 43 of consumption; 32 of diseases of 
the heart; 20 of typhoid fever; 17 of apoplexy; 15 
of diseases of the kidneys and bladder; 14 of inflam- 
mation of the brain; 14 of influenza; 11 of old age; 11 
of cancer ; 11 of bronchitis; 11 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 11 of croup; 10 of convulsions 
and 10 of paralysis. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 44’s, 1025; 4’s, 1224; currency 
6’s, 111 a 122. 

CotTron was steady but quiet, 9} cts. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

Frep.— Winter bran, $25.00 a $25.50; spring bran, 
as to quality, $24.00 a $24.50. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.40 a 
$3.90; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $4.00 a 
$4.25; No. 2 winter family, $4.40 a $4.60; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.65 a $5.00 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.65 a $5.00; Western winter, straight, $5.00 a 
$5.25; winter patent, $5.25 a $5.55; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.50 a $5.00; Minnesota, straight, $5.00 a $5.40; 
Minnesota patent, $5.50 a $5.85; do. do., favorite 
brands, $6.00 a $6.10. Rye flour is in light supply 
and firm, at $4.75 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.14 a $1.14}. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 76 a 77 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 613 a 62} ets. 

Breer CatrLe.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 53 a 53 
cts.; medium, 5 a 5} cts.; fair, 48 a 4{ cts.; common, 
4} a 43 cts.; culls, 3f a 44 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 4 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmMss.—Extra, 64a 6} cts.; good, 6 a 
6} cts.: medium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 5 a 5} cts.; 
culls, 4} a 49 cts.; lambs, 5 a 74 cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 7} cts. 

Foreren.—In the House of Commons, on the 10th 
instant, Wm. Henry Smith, first Lord of the Treasury, 
announced the names of a large number of gentlemen 
who have been appointed by the Queen members of 
the Royal Labor Commission, which will inquire into 
the relations existing between capital and labor, and 
the cause of strikes, and the best means of preventing 
them. Among these are the Marquis of Hartington, 
Earl of Derby, Sir Michael Hicks-Bench, John A. 
Gorst, and A. J. Mundellar—altogether capital has 14 
and labor 13 representatives. 

John Burns, the prominent labor leader of England, 
contributes by cable to the New York World of the 
12th instant, an extended review of the Commission 
and its work. He says that his opinion of the Com- 
mission does not inspire him with hopes of anything 
important being achieved by it. Irish labor is prac- 
tically misrepresented on the Commission, the trades 
unionists are not fairly represented, and, he says, in 
conclusion, “I think it is shameful that women labor- 
ers are not represented on the Commission. Women 
have come to stay in labor organizations in England, 
where women employés already number one million 
more than men, and this studied ostracism, despite 
their earnest entreaty to be represented, will be re- 
membered against the Tory government when women 


THE FRIEND. 


secure the political franchise which must ultimately 
come to them.” 

The New York Heralds London correspondent, in 
his despatches of the 11th instant, says: “A vigorous 
attempt is being made to bring Mr. Gladstone to book 
regarding his alleged interview with Irish-American 
extremists in 1886. Parnell’s accusation is that he 
took counsel with dynamiters and others prior to the 
introduction of the Home Rule bill, to which Glad- 
stone gives a round and general denial. This treach- 
erous attack on Gladstone is much condemned by the 
entire liberal party, as well as by the Irish members 

enerally, including some of Parnell’s own supporters. 
t tends further to shut out all chance of reconcilia- 
tion between Parnell and the English Liberals. At- 
tempts to restore harmony break down in every direc- 
tion, the bitterness between the Parnellites and the 
anti-Parnellites having greatly increased during the 
past week.” 

The correspondent of the New York Times, at Lon- 
don, says: “It is difficult to see how Europe’s strained 
international relations can maintain their present ten- 
sion for many more weeks without a rupture comin 
somewhere. No doubt a watched pot boils slowly, a 
the longevity of sick men is proverbial, but, even with 
all the experience of the past 15 years of peace, with 
their successive war alarms turning out one after an- 
other to be premature, close observers grow more 
nervous now, week after week, as spring advances. 
There is now no doubt whatever that Russia has 
added seven batallions to her army of observation on 
the Russo-Austrian frontier within the past ten days, 
and that in Berlin military circles the belief is general 
that the year cannot end without fighting. 

“The element of doubt in the situation is that 
political students see irresolution in the French Cabi- 
net. The Ministers all have their moments of excited 
confidence in the equipment, spirit and fighting quality 
of their huge army ; then, again, when bitter recollec- 
tions of 1870 and 1871 come up, they find this confidence 
quavering into apprehension. Terrible as that experi- 
ence was, everybody knows that defeat now would in- 
volve something very much worse. 

“ Nobody any longer thinks it worth while, in either 
Paris or St. Petersburg, to dissemble the plans of the 
two great powers lying tothe east and west of Germany. 
They make no secret of their intention to fall upon her 
simultaneously, when the time comes, and tear her limb 
from limb. The Czar has got entirely over his former 
prejudice against an alliance with the republic. All 
that nonsense was swept away by Bismarck’s collosal 
tumble, and it had previously been much diminished 
by M. Carnot’s conservative behavior.” 

A despatch from Paris, dated the 8th inst., says that 
Edmond Dehault de Pressense, the well-known French 
Protestant pastor and writer, died to-day. He was 
born in that city in 1824, and in 1871 was elected to 
the National Assembly. He was the author of a large 
number of religious works. 

A despatch from Oran says that an enormous reser- 
voir of water, 120 feet below the surface, has been 
discovered at El-Golea, a small caravan station in the 
midst of the Sahara desert. The reservoir was dis- 
covered while a number of workmen were engaged in 
sinking a well at El-Golea. The shaft sunk already 
gives forty gallons of good, clear water per minute, 
and it is expected that this amount can readily be in- 
creased should it be found that a larger quantity is 
necessary. The discovery is of the highest importance, 
and will undoubtedly tend to develop the caravan trade 
of El-Golea, which is one of the stopping-places in the 
Sahara desert of caravans which travel across that 
region. This is the first time that water has been 
found at so great a depth in the Sahara. 

Tigers, it it said, are “dying out” in India. Sir 
Samuel Baker, during a recent expedition in the 
central provinces, only killed six. 

The National Museum of Brazil has come into pos- 
session of an enormous erolite, weighing 11,800 lbs. 

Advices from Iquique via Galveston, Fourth Month 
8th, report the capture of Arica and Tacna by the 
Chilian insurgents. The Department of Tacna is in 
the hands of the Congress party, who control all 
Northern Chili as far south as Copiapo. There was 
no fighting, the Government forces fleeing towards the 
Bolivian frontier. . 


WantTEpD.—Number 3 of “The Tract Repository,” 
published in 1877 by D. Heston. 

Any one having a copy to spare will greatly oblige 
by sending to “ W. H.,” care of John 8. Stokes, 116 
North Fourth St., Philadelphia. 

Would gladly copy and return. 


NOTICES. 


Friends attending the Yearly Meeting can be fur- 
nished with simple meals, both before and after the 
sittings of the meeting, at moderate charge (15 cents) 
in the second story of the central part of the Arch 
Street Meeting-house. Meals will also be furnished 
for those attending the Meeting for Sufferings and the 
Select Meeting, the present week. 


Our friend H. H. Bonwill, again appeals to the be- 
nevolently disposed for clothing and other articles, or 
money, for distribution among the needy in distant 
places. Those whoare free to assist her, are requested 
to send what they have to spare at an early date to her, 
at Henry Laing’s Store, No. 30 N. Third St., Phila- 
delphia; as she desires to ship the goods early in the 
Fifth Month. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuooit.—The Committee 
in charge meet in Philadelphia on Seventh-day, 18th 
inst., at 2.30 P. M. Wo. Evans, 

Fourth Mo. 1891. Clerk. 


The Annual Meeting of “The Temperance Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” will 
be held in the Twelfth St. Meeting-house, on Fourth- 
day the 22nd inst., at 8 o’clock Pp. mM. Reports of the 
year’s work will be presented, and addresses by in- 
terested Friends may be expected. 

All are invited to attend. 

J.SNowpon Ruoaps, Secretary. 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia and its vicinity forthe relief of Colored 
Freedmen, will be held on Second-day evening, Fourth 
Mo. 20th, at Twelfth St. Meeting-house, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Wo. H. Hanes, Secretary. 


Repucep Rates To Puta. YEARLY MEETING. 
—Arrangements have been made with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, by which Friends attending 
our approaching Yearly Meeting can obtain excursion 
tickets to Philadelphia and return, from any station 
on the following railroads, at the rate of one and one- 
third lowest first class fare; except that no such tickets 
will be issued at a less rate than 25 cents, viz: Penn- 
sylvania Railroad (main line) as far west as Pittsburg, 
Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Division, Northern 
Central Railway, United Railroads of New Jersey Di- 
vision, West Jersey Railroad, Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad Company, or Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad Company, on any day from Fourth 
Month 13th to 25th, inclusive, and make the return 
coupon good until Fourth Month 28th, 1891, inclusive. 

The Baltimore & Ohio, and Philad’a & Reading R. 
R. Companies have also kindly offered Friends the 
same rate and for the same dates as above specified. 

a should be made either personally or by 
mail, to Jacob Smedley, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
or to Thomas C. Hogue, West Chester, Pa., for orders 
on the Ticket Agents—one of which must be delivered 
to the agent whenever a ticket is obtained. These 
orders inform the Ticket Agent at whatever station 
they are presented on the above railroads, that the 
bearer is entitled to a ticket to Philadelphia, and re- 
turn, at the above rates. If a Friend in each neighbor- 
hood would ascertain the number likely to be needed, 
and obtain them and distribute among the Friends, it 
would make less work for those having the care of 
them. When they are to be forwarded by mail a two 
cent stamp should be sent to pay the postage. 

These orders are ready, and Friends will please ob- 
tain them as early as they conveniently can. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Sixth and 
Noble Streets on Third-day, Third Month 31st, 1891, 
Epwarp A. Moore, of Phila., to Lypra E. Cops, 
daughter of Nathan Cope. 


, at Friends Meeting-house, Winona, Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, on the 27th of Third Month, 1891, 
JosEPH HALt, of Harrisville, Ohio, to Onive H., 
daughter of John and Hannah P. Oliphant, of the 
former place. 


Drep, on the 7th of Third Month, at his home near 
Quaker City, Ohio, JeprHa S. WessTER, a member 
of Stillwater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

—, on the 14th of Third Month, near Spencer's 
Station, Ohio, SARAH WeBsTER HALL, aged 64 years, 
a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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